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THE ALDINE. 



majesty ,the king was within hearing, who said : 
"Those must be the tones of Garrick; see if he is 
not on the grounds." Garrick was brought before his 
majesty, who condoled with him, and remarked that 
his "delivery of Shakspeare could not pass undiscov- 
ered." 

It. is represented that in December, 1770, a strange 
phenomenon appeared on the boards of Drury Lane 
— " The tragedy of ' Hamlet,' with alterations by Gar- 
rick." It maybe regarded as a blot 
upon his theatrical career, for he 
shamefully mutilated the piece. 
" He lopped, pruned, and cut away 
what he thought unnecessary 
branches, and instead of a flour- 
ishing tree left a withered trunk." 
It did not meet with public favor, 
and Garrick, discovering his error, 
never published his alterations. 
Men of genius, however, are al- 
ways, more or less, guilty of unac- 
countable " freaks," and this seems 
to have been one of Garrick's. 

In private life, his chief charac- 
teristics were those of a supreme 
gentleman. He loved his friends, 
was a kind brother and a " splendid 
husband." He would never indulge 
in political disputes. Literature was 
his favorite topic. His gayety is 
said to have been brilliant, but al- 
ways within the bounds of deco- 
rum; arid the finished gentleman 
in our day depicted by Mr. Sothern, 
when assuming the name and rdle 
of David Garrick, is certainly no 
friendly exaggeration — all accounts 
being taken into consideration-:— 
but the sympathetic tribute of one 
gentleman-actor to another, inspir- 
ed by good feeling, but founded 
upon reliable tradition. 

Garrick was benevolent, and 
many were his deeds of charity ; his 
receipts for his last performance he 
gave to the fiind for distressed act- 
ors. To the same society he gave 
two houses in Drury Lane. A desire was afterward 
expressed to sell the houses that money might be 
realized, when Garrick purchased what he had given, 
but in his will gave back the same houses to the fund. 
Dr. Johnson often collected money for worthy fam- 
ilies in distress. " Garrick," he said, " always gave 
more than any other person and more than I ex- 
pected." At a certain dinner party the actor learned 
that a friend of one of his friends was in great trouble 
for want of money. After dinner, Garrick approached 



graphers pronounces it to have been his only avar- 
ice — the avarice of reputation. 

Among the many who paid him distinguished hon- 
ors was the Earl of Chatham, noted for his " bright 
genius and firm integrity." This nobleman invited 
Garrick to visit him at his seat in Somersetshire. 
The written invitation was a poetical effusion of some 
length, and so beautiful and sincere were the senti- 
ments, that they have been pronounced "a perpet- 









NORTH PORCH. —TRANSEPT. 

the unhappy gentleman and said : " What is this 
story I heard from Mr. Wallis.? If five thousand 
pounds will extricate you out of your difficulty, 
come to me with Wallis any day and you shall have 
the money." A monument costing one thousand 
pounds was erected to the memory of the actor soon 
after his death by this same Wallis. 

Garrick is represented as having been somewhat 
vain, and a passion which gained ascendency was 
an " eager anxiety about his fame." One of his bio- 
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ual monument, raised by the great Earl of Chatham 
to the memory of Mr. Garrick." 

In concluding this article, it may be remarked that 
humanity has been graced and exceedingly adorned 
by the virtues and private worth of members of the 
dramatic profession, while certainly no professions 
or pursuits in life have produced more eminent de- 
grees of natural or cultivated talent than the stage — 
Shakspeare, himself an actor, heading the noble pro- 
cession. — Joseph Watson. 



HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 

Though among what are called the " minor cathe- 
drals " of England, that of Hereford has much inter- 
est and no inconsiderable share of architectural 
beauty, deserving more attention than it has often 
received at the hands of travelers. Hereford, as 
most of those well acquainted with geography are 
aware, is an old town in the west of England, nearly 
on the borders of Wales, being only seventeen miles 
north from Monmouth, the shire town of the county 
of that name, and about fifty miles northward from 
Bristol, on the Channel. As its name would indicate, 
Hereford is also the shire town of the county bearing 
the same name ; and it boasts a very old foundation, 
history and tradition combining to prove that it was 
a regal hold so long ago as the ninth century, when 
King Oflfa (so well known from some of his works in 
Wales) materially improved it, and, as some say, 
founded the first cathedral on the site of the present 
one. It is definitely known that Hereford was a fa- 
vorite stronghold of King Harold, who built a strong 
castle here on the banks of the Wye, in the midst of 
the fertile valley of which the town is located. It 
has, historically, a deeper and sadder interest, how- 
ever, as the spot where De Spenser, the hated favor- 
ite of King Edward II., and one of the causes of that 
monarch's fall, was beheaded by the turbulent bar- 
ons in 1322, and where the act of dethronement of 
Edward took place very soon after, in 1325 or 1326. 

Before proceeding to notice the cathedral more 
particularly, it may be well to say that the town of 
Hereford has other points of interest, in the fact 
that the largest fair for cattle and cheese, in Eng- 
land, is held here in October of every year; that the 



diocese claims to be among the very oldest in the 
kingdom, having been established by the Saxons in 
680, and extending over most of Hereford and parts 
of the adjoining counties of Monrnouth, Radnor, 
Montgomery and Worcester, with the two deaneries 
of Hereford and Salop, and thirteen subdeaneries ; 
and that (though possibly this may not be strictly in 
connection with the ecclesiastical detail) two shining 
lights of the stage were born here, in the persons of 
Nelly Gwynne (also a light of the 
court, temp. Charles II.), and David 
Garrick, the tragedian. 

As already said, it is claimed that 
the cathedral was founded by King 
Offa, in the ninth century. The 
present erection, however, has lit- 
tle to do with that foundation, ex- 
cept as to site, the building now in 
use being the third which has stood 
on the same spot, while some of the 
ruins of one of the older remain ad- 
jacent to it. The present building 
was begun in the eleventh century 
— probably about 1075, but was not 
finished until 1535, even then com- 
ing within the roll of those relig- 
ious houses rather hastily built 
than the reverse, in comparison 
with many others. . It is 320 feet in 
length, with a central tower of the 
height of 160 feet — the latter fea- 
ture being especially fine in its foli- 
ated pinnacles at the corners and 
the turreted coping between. Tak- 
en all in all, while not notably 
large, the cathedral is very impres- 
sive, and in the regard just named 
may claim to rank among the very 
best of its compeers. It has a chap- 
ter-house of good architectural 
character, and a library of consid- 
erable western repute, among the 
attractions of the latter being a 
map of the world (as then consid- 
ered !) of the thirteenth century, 
and a copy of the Bible as origin- 
ally completed by William Wiclif. 
Every three years a great musical festival is held 
in the cathedral, attracting much attention from the 
fact that, lying so near the Welsh border, the amount 
of musical talent gathered is, usually very large and 
effective; and also connected with it is a "dole" of 
some singularity and much benevolence — no less 
than 4,360 loaves being distributed by the dean and 
chapter. The episcopal palace of Hereford is very 
old, and has five large gardens, forming a notability 
of the town. The three illustrations given in this 
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connection are those of the cathedral, general view 
from the north, with the great central tower a prom- 
inent object; of the north porch and of the north 
transept (also seen, smaller, in the general view) ; and 
of some of the ruins of one of the old naves of the 
previous erection, showing the massive architecture 
of the time to great advantage. There may be a cer- 
tain interest in the additional facts that the tower 
fell in 1786 and was rebuilt, and that in its present 
shape the cathedral was opened on June 30, 1862. 



